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For Friends’ Review. 
MEMORIALS OF REBECCA JONES. 


NO. XIX. 
(Continued from page 165.) 


R. Jones to David Sutton. 


Dear friend,—Our dear friend, Hannah 
Cathrall, of Philadelphia, was, a few years ago, 
presented by her relation, James King, with the 
sum of fifty pounds, understanding that she had 
suffered through the trials which were permitted 
to prevail in America. And she, being informed 
of the deplorable state of his affairs, was uneasy 
to retain this sum, which he, through intended 
kindness, had given her; having a tender regard 
fur the reputation of our religious Society, and 
to manifest that uprightness which the principle 
we profess leads into, she has requested that this 
money might be returned to the assignee, and 
that the creditors may be informed thereof. 

Our said friend is rather in low cireumstances, 
but this did not prevail upon her to retain this 
money, which I have ordered into thy hands, 
and desire thee to pay. lam, &c., 


The money above referred to, being offered to 
one of James King’s assignees, he refused to 
accept it, till the committee of the creditors 
should meet. Several of the committee being 
informed that a bill for the amount was ready for 
their acceptance, they said in surprise that it was 
such an instance of integrity and uprightness as 
they had never known, that “it reflected un- 
speakable honour to the Society,of Friends,’’ 


and that they thought the creditors would not 
take it. We find, at a subsequent date, the last 


sentiment repeated; but, whether the money 


was at length accepted, the compiler has not 


been able to ascertain. 


The following certificate was granted to her by 
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London Yearly Meeting, although she notes that 
she had no prospect of a time for returning to 
her home. 


From our Yearly Meeting of Ministers and 


Elders, held in London by adjournment from the 
26th of the Fifth month, to the 4th of the Sixth 
month inclusive, 1787 ; to the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends in Philadelphia for the Northern 


District, the Quarterly Meeting of the said city, 


and General Meeting of Ministers and Elders for 


Pennsylvania and New Jersey : 
Dear friends,—Our beloved friend, Rebecca 


Jones, having in a weighty and solid manner in- 
formed us that she apprehends her religious 
service and labour among Friends in this nation 
is so nearly completed, as that she may be likey 
to return befure our next Yearly Meeting, and 
proposed to this meeting’s consideration the 
granting her of our certificate; these may, there- 
fore, inform you that in the course of her gospel 
labours in visiting the churches in these parts, 
she hath endeavoured faithfully to discharge the 


trust committed to her; and in the exercise of 
her gift, hath been favoured with renewed ability 
to labour to the comfort and edification of Friends, 
and hath been particularly serviceable in the 
promotion of our Christian Discipline ; her con- 
duct and deportment having been becoming ner 
station in the Church. And this meeting, afier 
weighty and mature deliberation, leaves her at 
liberty to return to her native country, if the 
Lord permit, when she may have finished the 
remaining part of her service. And, in the con- 
clusion of this, her arduous engagement, we hope 
she will be favoured with the evidence of peace 
and divine consolation. 

We salute you in the love and fellowship of 
the gospel, and remain your friends, brethren 
and sisters. 

(Signed by 204 Friends.) 

About this time, she had in London eight 
meetings, exclusively for servants, apprentices 
and poor labourers. The whole number thus 
visited was 500, “* many of them evidently under 
the notice of the great Master of us all.”’ 

Sixth month 2d, she writes from London to 
Joseph Williams,—*“I have esteemed it among 
the Lord’s mercies and favours, that I have been 
enabled to sit most of the meetings, and have 
thankfully rejoiced with my dear friends in the 
renewed sense of the heavenly Father’s love, 
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which has eminently attended this solemn assem- 
bly in its various sittings. More Friends have 
come up from the different counties and places 
than have been known for many years. 

With solid satisfaction, I may inform thee that 
the newly established Women’s Yearly Meeting 
here, increases in weight and experience; their 
deliberations have been profitable and solemn, 
and I am strong in the faith, that men Friends 
will not have cause to repent their indulgence to 
their sisters in this and other instances. Very 
pleasant has been the sight and company of so 
many of my friends from your nation ; and they 
have had their use and service in the general 
muster. I hope it will be not only an easy, but 
a desirable thing in future, for surely the wages 
will be adequate to the toil.” 


R. Jones to John Pemberton. 
Plough Court, 7th mo. 25th, 1787. 


* ” * # * 7 * 


About half an hour ago, dear Patience Brayton, 
&c., left us, taking an affectionate leave of dear 
C. H. and poor me; I have striven for leave to 
go with them, but, it not being granted, I am de- 
sirous of obtaining strength to stand fully resign- 
ed to whatever may be permitted to attend. But 
this has been a bitter cup indeed. Our dear 
friends seem all sweet and easy. “They go at 
6 o’clock to-morrow morning to Gravesend, to 
be on board at 11. . ’ . . 

C. Hustler continuing with her, after the 
Yearly Meeting they were engaged in extensive 
and arduous service. R. J. testifies concerning 
her, that she was eminently favoured in the ex- 
ercise of her gift, * though she does not take the 
lead as I would have her.” 

They parted for a season about the middle of 
Ninth month. E. Hoyland accompanying R. J. 
in a pretty extensive range, and then yielding 
her place to L. Hawkesworth 
not only, in the companions of her journeys, 
blessed with a signal realization of Arthur How- 
ell’s prospect for her at her embarkation, that 
Queens should be her nursing mothers; but 
striking coincidences in the mode of her being 
thus furnished, evinced that these helpers were 
provided for her in the care of Him who put her 
forth. Sarah R. Grubb, in referring to a pros- 
pect, which was unexpectedly realized afier- 
wards, of joining her, for a short space, in a 
particular service, thus instructively speaks of 
the authority needful even to act as helpers to 
others in these solemn engagements. “I am 
more and more convinced, that if we are right, 
we are not at our own disposal, and that even 
the most plausible inclinations are not in general 
to be followed, without they are accompanied 
with some little sense of Divine bidding to ren- 
der them profitable and safe. The protecting 
providence of the Father of mercies, is, inde: d, 
repeatecly manilested to those whose cure is cast 


—— — - 
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upon him, and whose blindness is that which js 
peculiar to his messenger.” 


(To be continued .) 





For Friends’ Review. 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


Some extracts from the Introduction, with brief 
remarks, on a new ed.tion of Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress, in 4to., lately published in London, by 
George Offor, one of the magistrates for the 
county of Middlesex. 


This critical revision of that far-famed alle- 
gory, was undertaken at the request of one of 
the literary societies of London, and has been 
accomplished in a style and manner which 
fairly eclipses all former editions. ‘I'he paper, 
typography, and engravings are of the first order, 
and the editor has been at wonderful pains to 
insure accuracy, so as to render the work a per- 
fect copy of Bunyan’s manuseript. He has de- 
tected and corrected many deviations from the 
original, which, in a vast number of editions 
previous editors had fallen into, many of them 
having transcribed their predecessor’s errors, and 
not unfrequently added some of their own. 
Some of these errors are a corruption of the 
text, but all are here exploded, and John Bun- 
yan is made to speak his own language, without 
gloss or attempt at refinement. ‘This wondrous 
“dream’”’ has been translated into most of the 
languages of the known world, and its multiplied 
copies are perhaps only exceeded by those of 
the Bible. One hundred thousand copies were 
printed in English in Bunyan’s life time, besides 
the American editions, and the present editor has 
had access to arare copy of the first edition. It 
is hardly possible to calculate the number which 
have appeared in English since that period. 
Translations have also been made into French, 
Flemish, Dutch, Welsh, Gaelic, Irish, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, Danish, German, Estonian, 
Armenian, Burmese, Singhalese, Orissa, Hindos- 
ianee, Bengalee, ‘Tamil, Marathi, Canarese, Gu- 
jaratti, Malay, Arabic, Samoan, ‘Tahitian, Pichu- 
ana, Bechuana, Malagary, and New Zealand. 
To these may be added an edition in Hebrew 
and in Latin. 

Prefixed to the present splendid volume, the 
talented editor has given a copious introduction 
of 168 pages of interesting matter relative to the 
subject, besides a valuable memoir of the life and 
character, writings and sufferings, of John Bun- 
yan, with a sketch of the period in which he 
lived. 

For some information of the intolerant times 
in which Bunyan lived, the author acknowledges 
the courtesy of Friends in permitting him to 
consult the records of the Society at Devon- 
shire-house. He appears to have made a liberal 
and candid use of this privilege ; also of the 
liberty which was granted him, of inspecting the 
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documents in the state paper office, and many 
other records, both public and private. 

The author speaks in terms of strong feeling 
of the barbarities practiced against conscientious 
dissenters, for not conforming to the rites of the 
dominant church in the reign of Charles II. 
These are his words: “'This fanatie church of 
England, soon obtained laws in direct violation 
of all the king’s oaths and declarations, such as 
the act of Uniformity, the Test and Corporation 
act, the five miles and Conventicle acts, and a 
revival of the old statutes for compelling all per- 
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by way of illustration—* Every dissenter should 
read the trial of William Penn and William 
Mead, which took place in August, 1670. They 
were indicted for preaching in Gracechurch-street, 
the police and military having taken possession 
of the Friends’ meeting house there. ‘The jury 
refused to find the prisoners guilty, upon which 
the judge addressed them—‘ Gentlemen, you 
shall not be discharged till we have a verdict that 
the court will accept, and you shall be locked 
up without meat, drink, fire, or tobacco; we 
will have a verdict, by the help of G—, or you 


sons to attend the church service, and thus fore-| shall starve for it.” * * * * «The jury 
ing the weak-minded to become hypocritical | persisted in their verdict of not guilty, and 


members of the sect which was then, and con- 
tinues to this day, to be preferred by the state as 
best suiting its purposes. Among the rest, was 
an act, ordering all the subjects of the realm, for 
ever, to meet in their respective churches on the 
29:h May, in each year, and thank God that 
these kingdoms were on that day new born and 
raised from the dead; meaning the restoration 
of the Stuart dynasty ; an act which has not 
been repealed, but remains to this day a disgrace 
to our statute book.” 

The author observes, that “ the same language 
which Southey uses to justify the Church of Eng- 
land, in sending our Pilgrim to prison, is equally 
calculated to justify the horrid cruelties practised 
upon those pious and amiable martyrs, ‘Tyndale, 
Latimer, or Ridley: or even to vindicate the 
state religion of a former time in crucifying the 
Saviour.’’—(Introduction lv.) Quoting William 
Pena, he queries—* And what have such cruel- 
ties procured—the judgment of God, the hatred 
of men; to the sufferers, misery ; to their coun- 
try, decay of people and trade ; and to their own 
consciences, an infinite guilt. Men must have 
no conscience at all, or be hanged for having a 
conscience not fashionable.”"—(From England's 
Present Interest, 1675, by William Penn.) He 
winds up this manly, learned, and excellent trea- 
tise, by saying: “ ‘hat the interests of Britain 
will stand longer upon tke legs of the English 
people thanof the English Church.” ‘The au- 
thor adds—* Persecution for his pure religious 
feelings, drove William Penn and thousands of 
the best English citizens across the Atlantic, to 
seek among the savages, the repose denied to 
them by the Church of England; and to found 
a state and an empire where the perfect equality 
and happiness of every sect, the non-interference 
of the state with the spiritual things of conscience 
and of God, will render it essentially the most 
mighty of empires, and an unbounded blessing 
tothe whole universe.” p. lvii. 

The author observes, that the trial at Vanity 
Pair, in Pilgrim’s Progress, is an almost un- 
conscious operation of quiet, but keen, satire, 
upon the trials which took place at that time, 
sanctioned by all the formalities of law. “They 
brought them forth to their trial,” says Bunyan, 
“tn order to their condemnation.” And adds, 
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for this they were sent to Newgate.”’ ‘The author 
cites the names of the jury, names, he says, 
“that ought to be printed in gold, and exhibited in 
the house of every nonconformist, and sculptured 
in marble to ornament our new House of Com- 
mons.”” 

Dr. Cheevers remarks—* When the English 
Established Church considered herself unsafe, 
unless Bunyan and many hundred kindred 
minds were shut up in prison, it proved itself to 
be a disgrace to the gospel, and an injury to a 
free people.” 

Immediately after passing those sanguinary 
laws, made to gratify a bigotted and avaricious 
priesthood, that author observes, that “a hurri- 
cane of persecution followed, and all the jails in 
the kingdom soon became filled with those of 
our countrymen, who, by their virtue and piety, 
were the brightest ornaments of Christianity. 
While these barbarities were perpetrating, deso- 
lations followed in rapid succession. A fearful 
pestilence swept away the inhabitants: of the 
metropolig, followed in the next year by a con: 
flagration, which destroyed the cathedral, maga- 
zines, houses, and enormous wealth. Again, in 
the succeeding year,came a Dutclwfleet, which 
took Sheerness, destroyed our shipping, and 
caused a degree of consternation and confusion 
in the looks of all men, never before witnessed.” 
Still the persecution of Christians was con- 
tinued in all its vigour. Bunyan was one among 
the first persons punished under the sanction of 
these wicked laws ; and became a victim for the 
virtue of refusing to be a hypocrite. He was 
warned, and might have escaped for that time, if 
he had omitted to preach at the village of Sam- 
sell, or even by altering the time; but no fear 
could make him swerve one jot from the path of 
duty. The constable entered the meeting, and 
going up to the pulpit, laid his hand on him. 
He then gave himself up to those who had come 
to apprehend him. Bunyan’s sufferings in the 
new prospect of going to prison, were aggravated 
by his affectionate feeling for his beloved daughter, 
and with tender apprehension, he speaks of her 
in language of impassioned solicitude: “ Poor 
child! thought I, what sorrows art thou likely 
to have for thy portion in this world! Thou 
must be beaten, must beg, suffer hunger, cold, 
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nakedness, and a thousand calamities, though I 
cannot now endure the wind shall blow upon 
thee. Oh! the hardships I thought my blind 
one might undergo, would break my heart to 
pieces !” “Then he casts himself upon the 
boundless power of his God, repents his doubts, 
and is filled with consolation.’”” His wife was 
a partaker of his own spirit, a heroine of no or- 
dinary stamp in so tryinga situation. She came 
to London with a petition for the release of her 


a9 
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house, near the baie Wachilh *D esd ei “Uhl Win OE ae tases OF of his account of the latter 
part of their journeyings, gives a beautifully 
simple and affecting account of the manner in 
which they were brought together, and also a 
few particulars relating to their separation. 

While at Cape Town, near the southern point 
of Africa, under date of 9th mo. 1, 1840, he 
writes :— 

“My dear companion remarked to me, that 
the work in which we had been mutually en- 


husband, which was presented to the House of | gaged for about nine years, in visiting the Aus- 


Lords, but in vain. Time after time, she ap- 
peared in person, before the judges at their 
chambers, and although a delicate young woman, | 
of retiring habits, pleaded the cause of her hus- 
band and children in language worthy of the 
most talented counsel ; but all her supplications 
were fruitless, and her ‘hetond remained a priso- 
ner for twelve years, with a short interval, until 
released in the manner hereafter related. 

In the jail for the city of Bedford, in which 
Bunyan was confined, the prisoners were treated 
with an extraordinary degree of humanity, for | 
which the jailor was se verely threatened by some 
of the inhuman justices. ‘The humane jailor 
went so far as to allow Bunyan to visit his 
family, and even to go to London. When absent 
on one occasion, he felt so uneasy that he left 
his home late at night, and returned to prison 
before he was expected. ‘The news of his being 
with his family had been, that very day, taken 
to a neighbouring priest, who at midnight sent 
a messenger to the jail that he might be a wit- 
ness against the merciful keeper. On his arri- 
val, he demanded—* Are all the prisoners safe ?”’ 
“Yes.” “Is John Bunyan safe?” “ Yes.” 
«“ Let me see him.’’ He was called amd appear- 
ed, and all was well. [is kind-hearted jailor 
afterwards said tohim: “ You may go out when 
you will, fo you know much better when to re- 
turn than I can tell you.” ae og! 


i To be continued. } 


For Friends’ Review. 


JAMES BACKHOUSE AND GEORGE WASHING- 
TON WALKER. 


It is known to many of the readers of the 
Review, that the two Friends named above—the 
first an acknowledged minister of our Religious 
Society at York, in England—were several 
years engaged in visiting the Australian Colonies, 
the Mauritius and South Africa. The object of 
these visits, as stated by James Backhouse, in 
the Introduction to his Narrative, was the dis- 
charge of a religious duty, to which they be- 
lieved themselves called by their Lord and Mas- 
ter, the great Head of the Church, who, as his 
servants are often made to acknowledge, has a 
right to call them to labour in whatsoever part 

of his vineyard, he sces meet. 

When these long tried and closely united 
friends were about to separate, James Back- 


tralian Colonies, and the Cape country, seemed 
so much brought to a close, that he had thought 
it might be the right time for him to look out for 
a vessel bound for Hobart ‘Tow ny as he had a 
view of returning thither to settle.” 

With this proposal J. B. concurred, as but 
little now remained before his mind as a duty to 
be fulfilled previously to his return to England, 
except the printing and circulation of some 
tracts, and further arrangements respecting a 
school in which he felt much interest. Accord- 
ingly, G. W. Walker engaged a passage on 
board the Hamilton Ross, and embarked for 
Van Diemen’s Land, on the 22d of 9th month. 
“ Before he went on board,” says James Back- 
house, ** we had a comforting season of a devo- 
tional character together. Under a sweet sense 
of the Divine presence, we were drawn forth in 
vocal prayer for each other’s preservation, and 


in thanksgiving for the merey by which we had | 


been preserved, as well as for the evidence 
which was now granted us, that our separation 
was in the counsel of Him who graciously 
brought us together.” 

J.B. accompanied his friend on board,— 
“assisted him in arranging his little cabin,” and 
then they solemnly bade each other, farewell! 
The one, with the cheering hope of soon sailing 
for his native land, to meet his children and 
friends, and to partake, as he trusted, at the close 
of these labours, of that peace, which is often 
dispensed in unmerited mercy, to the Lord’s 
faithful servants ; the other, in the further prose- 
cution of duty, turning his back again upon 
home, and kindred and country, to settle amongst 
a people, alien to his own, and literally with re- 
spect to England, at the very ends of the earth. 
Yet through all this, G. W. W. had the convic- 
tion, that the Lord sendeth none on a warfare at 
any time at his own charges, but that he would 
go before his own, and that where he was, his 
disciples should be also. 

On the 23d, J. B. writes,—“* The Hamilton 
Ross got under way early, and I went to the 
signal station on the Lion Hill, to gaze upon the 
vessel which was conveying away one with 
whom I had been closely associated in the bonds 
of the gospel, for nine years, and with whom I 
had enjoyed great unity of spirit, notwithstand- 
ing that our natural dispositions were very dif 
ferent. The vessel was out of sight by noon. 

“The union of George Washington Walker 
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and myself, in the work which we had now ac- 
complished, afforded an example of the conde- 
scehsion of the Most High to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of his dependent children. Afier 
having had an impression upon my mind for 
about sixteen years, respecting paying a religious 
visit to some parts of the Southern Hemisphere, 
which impression I believed to be of the Lord, 
the time arrived when I thought I clearly per- 
ceived that it was his will, that I should pro- 
ceed to the performance of this duty. I there- 
fore laid the matter before the meetings for dis- 
cipline, upon which it devolved to judge of such 
a subject, according to the good order observed 
in the Society of Friends. ‘These were, first 
the Monthly Meeting of York, within the com- 
ass of which I resided ; secondly, the Quarterly 
SMesting of Yorkshire, to which the said Monthly 
Meeting belonged; and thirdly, the Yearly 
Meeting of the Ministers and Elders of the So- 
ciety of Friends, to which the general Yearly | 
Meeting of the Society, for Great Britain and 
Ireland, held in London, deputes the final judg- 
ment of the cases of such of its members as be- 
lieve themselves called to travel in ithe work of 
the Ministry in foreign parts. ‘These meetings 
all concurred in the Lelief, that I was called of 
the Lord to this service, and they gave me cer- 
tificates of their unity, commending me also to 
the kind regard of the persons amongst whom I 
might come; the Yearly Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders nevertheless signified its judgment to 
be, that I should not proceed without a suitable 
companion. I had settled my affairs and taken 
leave of my children before setting out from 
York ; and I remained several weeks in the 
vicinity of London, waiting for a companion 
without one presenting. One evening, after re- 
tiring to my bed-room, I had been engaged in 
earnest prayer, that if it were the will of God, 
that I should, at this time, proceed in the work 
which I had in prospect, he would be pleased to 
raise up a companion for me. I retired to rest 
with this petition upon my mind, and awoke in 
the night under the same feeling. Towards 
morning, before 1 was thoroughly awake, I was 
considering who there were, in various places, 
who might be suitable for such a service, when 
the words * Now look northward,” were dis- 
tinctly, and powerfully impressed upon my mind, 
but without audible sounds; and in a moment, 
Neweastle and my friend George Washington 
Walker were set before me. Being afraid lest I 
should be deceived by my imagination, I tried to 
bring other places and other persons into view ; 
but it was not in my power to give a similar 
character to any effort of my own. On awak- 
ing fully, such a feeling of heavenly sweetness 
attended the view of my friend accompanying 
me, as left no doubt on my mind that he was the 
person chosen of the Lord. I therefore wrote 
to him, simply informing him how I was situated, 
and encouraging him, if he felt drawn to the 
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service, to give up to the will of the Lord therein. 
Subsequently it appeared, that his mind had 
been prepared for this work by a series of cir- 
cumstances, scarcely less remarkable than the 
one here related. Put up to the moment of my 
receiving the impression described, I had never 
thought of him as a person likely to accompany 
me, nor had this field of labour opened to his 
view. We had taken leave of each other, and 
he had sent letters to my care, for some of his 
relations who were settled in Van Diemen’s 
Land. The manner in which we were subse- 
quently ‘led about and instructed,’ in the per- 
formance of this duty, added a strong confirma- 
tion to the belief, that our call to it was of the 
Lord.” 

There is abundant encouragement in this sim- 
ple statement, for the Christian traveller to trust 
in the Lord, and not being “ careful”’ in any 
matter, ever to remember that the Providence of 
God is indeed over all his works, and that he 
can bend all things to the accomplishment of his 
own purposes. 


For Friends’ Rov‘'ew. 
PROCEEDINGS OF NORTH CAROLINA YEARLY 
MEETING ON THE SUBJECT OF SLAVERY. 
(Concluded from page 173.) 


The labours of Friends now became two- 
fold; to clear the Society of the practice of 
holding slaves, and to secure to those whom 
they liberated, the enjoymeut of their freedom. 
The laws of Carolina, indeed, were such that if 
Friends had been acting upon any motive in- 
ferior to that of religious conviction, they might 
have been induced to conclude that the emanci- 
pation of their slaves was actually an injury 
instead of a benefit. A number of those who 
were set free were seized under the authority of 
the existing law, and exposed to public sale, 
whereby they were unquestionably subjected to 
a much more rigorous and oppressive slavery 
than that from which they had been discharged. 
‘Thgs circumstance, however, did not put a stop 
to the exertions of Friends to cleat the Society 
of the burden and sin of slave-holding; at the 
same time it led to renewed and persevering la~ 
bours with the authorities ofthe state. In 1788 
a remonstrance was prepared fur presentation to 
the Legislature, in which the cruelty of the ex- 
isting law, and the rigorous manner in which it 
was executed, were forcibly urged. But the ad- 
journment of the Assembly prevented it from 
being offered. The subject was revived in 1789 
and 1792, and in the memorial presented in the 
latter year, Friends, after setting forth the cruelty 
of the law in its operation upen the African race, 
adverted in appropriate terms to its injustice in 
relation to the white inhabitants of the state, as 
they were debarred from making such an ap- 
propriation of what the law declared to be their 
property, as they conscientiously believed their 
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duty to the Father of all the families of the 
earth indispensably required. But these re- 
monstrances were not productive of any meliora- 
tion of the existing laws in relation to the co- 
loured race. Petitions and remonstrances were 
prepared and presented to the legislative assem- 
blies, by Friends, at a number of successive 
Yearly Meetings, interspersed with such argu- 
ments as the subject demanded ; but the request 
of the petitioners was always disregarded. 

In 1816, the Yearly Meeting presented to 
Congress an address on the condition of the co- 
loured race among us, and the numerous suffer- 
ings and privations to which they are exposed, 
but no specific action for their relief was sug- 
gested. ‘The committee appointed to attend the 
presentation, were treated with respect, and 
there the case appears to have ended. 

As all the efforts of Friends to procure any 
melioration of the laws by which emancipated 
slaves were rendered liable to recapture and sale, 
had proved unavailing, the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, in 1834, produced a memorial to the General 
Assembly on the subject of the restraints which 
were laid on the literary instruction of slaves ;* 
from which the following is extracted. 

“ Your memorialists are emboldened under a 
weighty sense of religious duty to petition the 
present General Assembly to repeal all those 
laws enacted by preceding legislatures of this 
State against the literary instruction of slaves, 
whereby it is made a finable offence for any to 
be found teaching their slaves to read. And 
they also respectfully request your consideration 
of the repeal of the laws recently enacted, pro- 
hibiting all coloured persons in this State, bond 
and free, under a penalty of corporal punish- 


*I have no means of determining what fine was then 
imposed by law in North Carolina, for teaching a slave 
to read; but I find that by anact of S. Carolina, passed 
in 1740, any person who should teach a slave to write, 


or employ one as a scribe, was liable to a penalty of 


one hundred pounds ($128 4-7.) And by an act passed 


in 1800, assemblies of slaves, free negroes, mulattoes, | 


and mestizoes, met together for the purpose of m€ntal 
instruction, in a confined or secret place, are declared 
to be unlawful meetings; and magistrates are required 
to enter such confined places, and to disperse suc 

slaves, free negroes, &c., and the officers dispersing 
auch unlawful assemblages are authorized to inflict 
such corporal punishment, not exceeding twenty five 
lashes, upon such slaves, free negroes, &c., as they 
may judge necessary for deterring them from the like 
unlawful assemblage in future. The Virginia code of 
1819, provides that all meetings of slaves or free ne- 
groes, or mulatoes, associated with slaves at any place, 
m the night, or at any school for teaching them read- 
ing or writing,either in the day or night, shall be 
deemed unlawful assemblies, and any justice of a 
county may issue his warrant to a sworn officer, au- 
thorizing him to enter such house, for the purpose of 


(ment, from preaching or exhorting publicly in 
| their respective religious congregations. We 
| consider these laws unrighteous—contrary to the 
ee of Christianity—offensive to God. And 
your memorialists believe, if not repealed, they 
will increase the difficulties and danger they are 
intended to prevent. 

“ Your petitioners, so far from using any 
measure, either publicly or privately, that would 
tend to increase the discontent of the slaves with 
their situation, feel it their indispensable duty on 
all suitable occasions, to encourage slaves to 
obedience and faithfulness to their masters, as 
the probable means of mitigating their sufferings 
and ameliorating their present condition; and 
we do exhort masters to be kind to their slaves, 
as we have no doubt Christian usage would in- 
duce a reciprocity of kindlier feelings between 
them, and ultimately tend to increase the hap. 
piness of both. May we not believe the more 
we live in the spirit and practice of the precepts 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ, the more kind and 
gentle will be our treatment of every grade of 
our fellow creatures—for was not the harmoniz- 
ing and evangelizing of the whole human family, 
one of the grand purposes for which this religion 
was introduced into the world? 

“And lastly your petitioners would respect- 
fully submit to your consideration, not only the 
repeal of the laws before mentioned, but the en- 
actment of other laws and regulations for the 
general instruction of slaves in the doctrines of 
the Christian religion, and in at least so much of 
literary education as would enable them to read 
the Holy Seriptures, which would undoubtedly 

tend to the improvement of their general charac- 
ter, and greatly lesson, if not wholly remove, tle 
apprehension of danger from them.” 

‘his memorial was preseuted to the legisla- 

| ture, but attended with the usual result. 

| A number of years previous to this time, 
Friends finding their efforts to obtain a relaxa- 
| tion of the restrictions upon emancipation totally 
unavailing, resorted to the expedient of appoint- 
| ing trustees, to whom the legal ownership was 
‘transferred. We find it stated in 1814, that 
nearly all the blacks helonging to Friends in the 
|Eastern quarter, had been thus transferred. 
Some of the minors were bound out, and up- 
wards of forty had been conveyed to Pennsyl- 
vania. Assignments were taken near the same 
time, fur forty eight blacks, within three other 
quarters. Similar transfers were made from 
time to time, so that in 1820 it was reported 
that about four hundred of them, nominally be- 
longing to the Yearly Meeting, were under the 
care of Friends. This circumstance devolved a 
heavy burden upon them; as they had the 








dispersing such slaves, and to inflict corporal punish- | charge of educating and placing out a number of 


ment on the offenders, at the discretion of any justice | 


of the peace, not exceeding twenty lashes. This may 
be considered as a specimen of slave-holding legisla- 
tion, in relation to negro instruction, in the states ad- 
joining North Carolina on the north and south, 


minors, and removing such as could be conve- 


'niently taken to free states ; besides which they 
'were involved in suits for maintaining the 
‘freedom of those who were legally entitled to It. 
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As a specimen of these trials, the following case) were prepared to send them, and they were 
may be given. In the year 1808, a person of] willing to go, they were not permitted by the 
colour was transferred to the Yearly Meeting’s | free States to enter their borders. On one occa- 
Commitiee, but subject to ten years’ servitude | sion a number having concluded to go to Indiana, 
before coming into their possession. Previous| and being prohibited, turned towards Pennsyl- 
to the expiration of this term, he was twice sold | vania—there too they were repulsed, not being 
as a slave; and a suit being instituted on the | suffered to land. Friends of Philadelphia fit- 
part of the committee, for his recovery, a de-| ted them out with food, clothing, tools, &ec., and 
cision was had, about four years after the trans-| they sailed for Liberia. 

fer was to take place, adverse to the claim of the| “ From a summary report in 1830, it appears 
committee. In that case the judge instructed the | that six hnndred and fifty two had been removed 
jury that an absolute sale, for a valuable con- | to free governments, at an expense of $12,769.50 
sideration, and possession accompanying, was | and that four hundred and two were still remain- 
preferable to a voluntary gift; and the jury gave | ing under Friends’ care. 

their verdict accordingly. Such is sometimes| “There are at this time (1848) still a few per- 


‘the perversions of law when the rights of the | sons to whom our Society retains the legal right, 


coloured race are in question. perhaps not more than twelve or fifteen in all. 
In the year 1824, there appears to have been | It is believed there is no instance of any being 
more than seven hundred, who had been con-| held among us to deprive them of the benefit of 
veyed to the agents of the Yearly Meeting. | their labour.” KE. L. 
But whether this includes those who previously 
to that time had been removed to free states, or 
those only who remained under their care, is not ee 
entirely clear. An extra from the office of the Colonization 
“In the prosecution of this concern one diffi-| Herald, contains a letter addressed by Gerard 
culty after another presented ; the Society itself; Ralston, of London, to Elliot Cresson, in which 
having advanced so far as to clear itself of slave-| it is announced that the Governments of both 
ry, was still compelled not only to retain the | England and France have acknowledged the in- 
legal right to slaves, but in many instances to| dependence of Liberia. ‘The letter concludes 
defend that right at great expense. Heirs, con- | thus: 
trary to the will of former holders, were on the| October 12, 1848.—President Roberts has 
lookout, ready to take advantage of any infor-| returned from Paris, where he effected with the 
mality in the proceedings, and reduce their fel-| French Government all he desired—the full and 
low men to perpetual bondage. complete acknowledgment of the independence 
“Such, it would appear, was the prejudice! and sovereignty of the Republic of Liberia. 
against freeing the slaves; the danger of their! ‘This act was done by the French Government 
being carried off and sold in distant parts ; the ig- | in the most complimentary and liberal manuer, 
nominy of their situation ; that there was no way | and orders have been given to the Freneh naval 
but to remove them to free governments as fast) commander on the coast of Africa, to putat Pre- 
as their circumstances would permit. Friends | sident Roberts’ disposal two or three ships of 
of other Yearly Meetings were consulted on_the | war, whenever he wants to go upon an expedi- 
subject. ‘They approved of the course, and | tion to put down barracoons, and break up slave- 
freely, time after time, made donations in aid of | trading parties, and otherwise promote the inter- 
the undertaking. ests of humanity upon the coast of Africa. [tis 
“ This then being the only hope of permanent | truly wonderful how successful Mr. Roberts hes 
security fur them, preparations were made to| been. ‘The most skilful diplomatist would have 
carry it into effect. But difficulties still sur-'| considered himself fortunate, under ordinary cir- 
rounded. Some who had been set free were | cumstances, in effecting in six or eight months, 
involved in law suits commenced to reduce them | what Mr. Roberts has accomplished in as many 
again to slavery ; others were intermarried with | days. He says, Mr. George W. Lafayette, son 
slaves out of society, others to free blacks; some | of the old general, was most indefatigable and 
were unwilling to leave their native land, to! incessant in his efforts to serve him: and it is 
break up their former attachments and seek a mainly owing to him, that he succeeded so fully 
home among strangers. But the work though | and so early. Ever affectionately yours, 
gradual, was persevered in. Their freedom was Gerarp Ratston. 
defended; to prevent the separation of families, 
purchases were made, the danger of their situa- 
won was explained to them by conferences ap- Lean 
pointed for that purpose—they saw the necessity | A singular accident occurred on the Michigan 
of an escape—some chose to go to the Western | Central Railway. It became necessary to carry 
States, some to the Northern, some to Hayti, and | a grading or embankment of fifteen feet high, 
others to Liberia. | across a low piece of ground, containing about 
“ But in some instances, even when Friends | 100 acres, nearly dry enough for plough-land. 
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When they had progressed with the grading for 
some distance, it became too heavy for the soil 
to support, the crust of the earth broke in, and 
the embankment fell down into seventy-five feet 
of water! It appears that the piece of ground 
had been a lake, but had collected a soil of roots, 
peat, muck, &c., on its surface, apparently from 
ten to fifteen feet thick, which had become har- 
dened and dry enough for farm purposes. Mr. 
Brooks, the engineer, thuught it would have sup- 
ported an embankment of five feet thickness, and 
that if it had not been necessary for them to 
have one much heavier, it would have supported 
the road, and the fact might never have been 
discovered that it rested on the bosom of a lake. 
Buffalo Com. Adv. 





~ FRIENDS’ REVIEW. _ 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 9, 1848. 





Agreeably to an intimation in our last number, 
we have introduced into this a portion of the nar- 
rative of the proceedings of the Peace Convention 
at Brussels. To those who were educated within 
our religious society, and who are familiarly ac- 
quainted with the doctrines which Friends have 
always maintained, on the subject of war, the 
arguments of the speakers in this convention will 
probably offer little or nothing new. Yet it must 
be interesting to the advocates of universal peace, 
to observe the doctrines and principles of the gos- 
pel so openly and boldly announced in an assembly 
composed of delegates from most of the civilized 
nations of the world. It must be admitted, as a 
sorrowful truth, that the rulers of nations have 
generally relied, not only for the preservation of 
their rights from foreign aggression, but also for the 
maintenance of domestic tranquillity, in great mea- 
sure, upon the force or fear of military power. 
And poets and historians are accustomed to hold 
up to the admiration of posterity, the toils and 
sacrifices of warriors, as evidence of their devotion 
to their countries’ good. But, as correctly observed 
by one of the speakers at Brussels, there is a 
power superior to that of military force: and that 
is public opinion. If we inquire why wars have 
continued so long the scouige and reproach of 
civilized man, we must look to the predominating 
influence of public opinion. They unquestionably 
originate in the unbridled passions of men, but they 
demand the force of public opinion for their sup- 


port. As the spirit of the gospel not only curbs | 


and regulates the passions, but rectifies the opinions 
of men in relation to their moral duties, this may 
be justly regarded as the great and essential means 
of civilizing the world; and exactly as this spirit 
predominates, and the sentimeuts which it inspires 


are acknowledged, must true civilization advance, 
Now here we perceive a strenuous effort to turn 
the tide of public opinion into a pacific channel, 
Though the peaceful reign of the Messiah can be 
fully and firmly established upon no other basis, 
than the religion by which life and immortality 
are brought to lig] t, a temperate and judicious ex. 
posure of the irrationality as well as the horrors of 
war, must be regarded as a valuable auxiliary iy 
the great Christian cause. 

We understand that about fifty Friends attended 
the convention, and that an opportunity was there 
taken to distribute a number of books illustrative of 
our doctrines. 





In the notice of the celebrated author of “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,” of which a part is inserted in our 
present number, we shall find a pleasing illustration 
of the operation of the Christian principle, among our 


other zealous professors of his day, was a strenuous 
opponent of the doctrines of Friends. His opposi- 
tion was no doubt excited by a mistaken belief 
that those doctrines were not only erronéous, but 
mischievous. Yet when George Whitehead and 
others were procuring, at a great expense of time, 
money, and labour, the discharge of several hun- 
dreds of their friends from a tedious imprisonment, . 
they procured the insertion of John Bunyan’s name 
in the list of those to which the royal favour was 
to be extended. This may be regarded as an 
admonition to religious professors, whatever their 
difference of opinion may be, to go and do like- 
wise. 


Friends of the primitive age. Bunyan, like many 
| 








PRISONERS OF THE Peart.—In our fourth num- 
ber of the present volume, we gave some account 
of the Edmondson family, two of whom, Mary and 
Emily, being among the prisoners of the Pearl, are 
stated to have been sold to the speculators for the 
New Orleans market, at the price of $750 egh. 
By recent accounts we find that the situation of 
these girls, now on the borders of womanhood, and 
the degradation to which they were likely to be 
exposed, had excited so much interest among the 

| friends of humanity, particularly in the neighbour- 
hood of New York, that funds have been raised by 
| subscription, and thev have been purchased at the 
cost of $2250, and their freedom Jegally secured. 





Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting, Sugar Grove, 
Hendricks county, Indiana, on the 26th of Tenth 
|} month Jast, Witutram Hapuey, Jr., of Morgan 
| county, Indiana, to Hannan T. Wricur. 


——, At Friends’ Meeting. Rocky River, Chat- 
| ham county, N. C., on Fourth day, the 15th ult., 
| Opep Marsuporn, to Caruarine Pickett, deughter 
of Simeon Pickett. 
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Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting, Cane Creek,; “God deals w:th us as we do with our chil- 


Orange Co., N. C., on Fifth day, the 16th ult., Simon | dren: he first speaks ; then gives a gentle stroke ; 


Waite, of Spring Monthly Meeting, to Saran | 
Dixon, daughter of Jesse Dixon, of the former | 
place. 

——, At Friends’ Meeting house, at Newberry, 
on Fifth day, the 2d ult., Hiram Trursroon, to 
Hannan, daughter of Jonathan Lindley, all of 


Orange county, indiana. 





REMARKS MADE BY JOHN NEWTON IN | 
FAMILIAR CONVERSATION. 


«If an angel were sent to find the most per-_ 
fect man, he would probably not find him com- | 
posing a body of divinity, but perhaps a cripple 
in the poor-house, whom the parish wish dead ;_ 
a man humbled before God, with far lower 
thoughts of himself than others have of iim.” | 

« When a Christian goes into the world, be- | 
cause he sees it his call, yet while he feels it | 
also his cross, it will not hurt him.” 

“If two angels came down from Heaven to 
execute a divine command, and one was ap- 
pointed to conduct an empire, and the other to 
sweep a street in it, they would feel no inclina- 
tion to choose employ ments.”’ 

“When some people talk of religion, they 
mean they have heard so many sermons, and 
performed so many devotions, and thus mistake 
the means for the end. But true religion is a 
habitual recollection of God, and intention to 
serve him; and this turns everything into gold. 
We are apt to suppose that we need something | 
splendid to evince our devotion, but true devo- | 
tion equals things. Washing plates, and cleaning | 
shoes, is a high office, if performed in a right | 
spirit. If three angels were sent to earth, they 
would feel perfect indifference who should per- 
form the post of prime-minister, parish-minister, 
or watchman.”’ 

* We ofien seek to apply cordials when the 
patient is not prepared for them ; and itis to the 
patient’s advantage, that he cannot take a medi- 
cine when prematurely offered. When a man 
comes to me and says, ‘I am quite happy,’ I 
am not sorry to find him come again with some 
fears. I never saw a work of grace stand well 
without a check. ‘1 only want,’ says one, 
‘To be sure of being safe, and then I will go on.’ 
No, perhaps, then you will go off.” 

“There are critical times of danger. After 
great services, hovours, and consolations, we 
should stand upon our guard. Noah, Lot, 
David, Solomon, fell in these circumstances. 
Satan is a robber: a robber will not uttack a 
man in going to the bank, but in returning with 
his pocket full of money.” 

“ When we first enter into the divine life, we 
propose to grow rich: God’s place is to make 
us feel poor.” 

“ Worldiy men will be true to their interests ; 
and if we were as true to ours, the visits between 
the two parties would be short and seldom.” 


j 





at last, a blow.”’ 

«The generality make out their righteous- 
ness by comparing themselves with some others 
whom they think worse. A woman of the town, 
who was dying of di.ease in the Lock Hospital, 
was offended at a mi ister speaking to her as a 


| sinner, because she had never picked a pocket.” 


“Take away a toy from a child and give him 


another, and he is satisfied ; but if he be hungry, 


no toy will do. As new born babes, true be- 
lievers desire the sincere milk of the word; and 
the desire of grace, in this way, is grace.” 

“A wise man looks upon men as he does 
upon horses, and considers their caparisons of 
title, wealth, and place, but as harness.” 

“ The Lord has reasons far beyond our ken, 
for opening a wide door, while he stops the 
mouth of a useful preacher. John Bunyan 
would not have done half the good he did, if he 
had remained preaching in Bedford, instead of 
being shut up in Bedford prison.” 

“IT have heard of many wicked Popes, but 
the worst Pope I ever met with is Pope Self.” 

“In my imagination, I sometimes fancy I 
would make a perfect minister. I take the elo- 
quence of , the knowledge of ————, the 
zeal of ———, and the pastoral meekness, ten- 
derness and piety of , then, putting them 
all together into one man, I say to myself, ¢ this 
would be a perfect minister.” Now, there is one 
who, if he chose it, could actually do this; but 
he never did. He has seen fit to do otherwise, 
and to divide these gifts to every man severally 
as he will.”’ 

“1 feel like a man who has no money in his 
pockets, but is allowed to draw for all he wants, 
upon one infinitely rich; 1 am, therefore, at 
once both a beggar and a rich man.”’ 

Extracted from Cecil’s Works, 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


The Literary World publishes the prefatory 
chapter of Macaulay’s long expected History, 
which is now in the Press of the Harpers. It 
is a kind of programme of the work : 


“T propose to write the History of England 
from the Accession of King James the Second, 
down to a time which is within the memory of 
men still living. I shall recount the errors, 
which, in a few months, alienated a loyal gentry 
and priesthood from the house of Stuart. I shall 
trace the course of that revolution which termi- 
nated the long struggle between our sovereigns 
and their parliaments, and bound up together 
the rights of the people and the title of the 
reigning dynasty. I shall relate how the new 
settlement was, during many troubled vears, suc- 
cessfully defended against foreiyn and domestic 
enemies; how, under that settlement the au- 
thority of law and the security of property were 
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found to be compatible with a liberty of discus- 
sion and of individual action never before known ; 
how, from the auspicious union of order and 
freedom, sprang a prosperity of which the annals 
of human affairs had furnished no example ; how 
our country, from a state of ignominious vassal- 
age, rapidly rose to the place of umpire among 
European powers ; how her opulence and mar- 
tial glory grew together; how, 
resolute good faith, was gradually established a 





| past will be disposed to take a morose or des- 


‘which I have undertaken, if I were merely to 


by wise and, 


public credit fruitful of marve ls, which to the | . 
of literary taste, to portray the manners of suc- 


statesmen of any former ag w ould have seemed 
incredible ; 


howa gigantic commerce gave birth | 


to a maratime power,compared with which eve ry |n 


other power, ancient or modern, sinks into in- 
significance ; how Scotland, after ages of comity, 


REVIEW. 


ponding view of the present. 
“T should very imperfectly execute the task 


treat of the battles and sieges, of the rise and {a]| 
of administrations, of intrigues ia the palace ' 
and of debates in the parliament. It will be my 

endeavor to relate the history of the people as 
well as the history of the government; to trace 
the progress of useful and ornamental arts, to 
describe the rise of religious sects and the c hang 3 





cessive generations, and not to pass by with 
neglect even the revolutions which have taken 
place i in dress, furniture, repasts, and public en- 


_tertainments. I shall cheerfully bear the reproach 


was at length united to England, not merely by | 


legal bonds, but by indissoluble ties of interests 
and affection; how in America, the British co- 
lonies rapidly became far mightier and wealthier 
than the realms which Cortez and Pizarro had 


added to the dominionsof Charlesthe Fifth; how | 


in Asia, British adventurers founded an empire 
not less splendid and more durable than that of 
Alexander. 

“Nor will it be less my duty faithfully to re 
disasters mingled with triumphs, with great na- 
tional crimes and follies far more humiliating 
than any disaster. It will be seen that we justly 
account our chief blessings were not without al- 
loy. 
fectually secured our liberties against the en- 
croachments of kingly power, gave birth toa new 
class of abuses from which absolute monarchies 
are exempt. It will be seen that in consequence 


It will be seen that the system which ef- | 


partly of unwise interference, and partly of un- | 


wise neglect, the increase of wealth, the exten- 
sion of trade produced, together with immense 
good, some evils from which poor and rude so- | 
cieties are free. It will be seen how, in two 
important dependencies of the crown, wrong was 
followed by just retribution ; how imprudence 


North American colonies to the parent state ; 
how Ireland, cursed by the domination of race 
over race, and of religion over religion, remained 
indeed a member of the empire, but a withered 
and distorted member, and no strength to the 
body politic, and reproachfully pointed at by all 
who feared or envied the greatness of Eng- 
land. 


“Vet, unless I greatly deceive my self, the gene- | tine restrictions useless. 


of having descended below the dignity of histo- 
ry, if I can succeed in placing before the E nglis h 
of the 19th century a true picture of the life of 
their ancestors. The events which I propose to 
relate, form only a single act of a great and 
eventful drama extending through ages, and must 
be very imperfectly understood, unless the plot 
of the preceding acts be well known. I shall 
therefore introduce my narrative by a slight 


cord. sketch of the history of our country, from the 


‘earliest times. I shall pass very rapidly over 
'many centuries; but I shall dwell at some lencth 
on the viciss'tudes of that contest which the ad- 
ministration of King James the second, brought 
to a decisive crisis.” 


CHOLERA. 


The Sanatory Committee of the Board of 
Health of Philadelphia have made a Report on 
the Cholera, from which we extract the follow- 
ing. It is an able and sound document. 

“After the most eareful investigation of its his- 
tory, the Committee are prepared to submit the 
following conclusions and recommendations, as 


comprehending the most important characteris- 


LD) ties of the disease, and all that is necessary to 
and obstinacy broke the ties which bound the | 


———— 


be observed at present in a sanatory point of 
view :— 

Ist. The Cholera now prevailing in Europe, 
is essentially the same in all its general pheno- 
mena, as the epidemic which visited the United 


States in 1832 


2d. The Cholera is not contagious, but de- 
pends upon a peculiar morbifie poison in the at- 
mosphere, which renders Cordons and Quaran- 
Sanatory arrangements 


ral effect of this chequered narrative will be to | being the only safeguard. 


excite thankfulness in all religious minds, and 
hope in the breast of all patriots. 


sixty years, is eminently the history of physical, | 
of moral and of intellectual improvement. Those 


3d. The Cholera is manifested by a diarrhea, 


For the his-! which is the premonitery symptom, or first 
tory of our country for the last hundred and stage. 


To lie down for a few hours with sim- 
ple and appropriate remedies, may w ard off an 
attack, and in this stage, the disome j is curable ; 


who compare the age on which their lot has fal- , but if neglected or injudiciously treated, collapse, 
len with a golden age which exists only in their | 


imagination, may talk of degeneracy and decay ; 


or the second stage, follows the premonitory 
symptoms of diarrheea, and in a large majority 


but no man who is correctly informed as to the | of instances proves fatal. 
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4th. No plan of treatment has been discovered 
by which the rate of mortality in confirmed cases 
of the disease can be lessened ; the rates of death 
to cases, continue to be one to two and a half or 
three. ‘This is nearly the ratio of all epidemics, 
as plague and yellow fever. 
5th. In persons of sound constitutions and of 
ood habits, few diseases are so easily averted, 
when the first warning symptoms of its attack 
are timely attended to and properly treated. It 
can be prevented in 50 or 60 of every 100 
cases. 
6th. Although it is not in our power to change 
the ratio of deaths to cases, yet we can accom- 
plish what is of equal if not of greater impor- 
tance; we can diminish the ratio of cases to 
population. 
This is to be done by sanatory measures, or 
by what is termed hygiene, private and public. 
7th. During the prevalence of Cholera, the 
morbific poison is exerting its influence with 
more or less intensity on almost every indivi- 
dual; a predisposition to the disease is existing 
in every one. But so long as the constitutional 
forces are unimpaired, are acting with due vigour, 
and the equilibrium of the organs and their (unc- 
tions is maintained, a successful resistance is 
made to the epidemic influence, and the indivi- 
dual escapes an attack. Whenever any causes 
operate in a manner to enfeeble, to derange, or 
disturb violently the forces or functions of the 
animal economy, then, the epidemic poison, no 
longer opposed, exerts its destructive agency, 
and the disease attacks with more or less vio- 
lence, according to particular circumstances. 
8ih. Some of the causes that thus excite the 
attacks of the disease belong to the individual, 
as connected with his diet, clothing, mode of 
life, and other circumstances. 
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forces of life, or disorder the system in any 
manner. 

On the other hand, the Cholera never prevails 
epidemically, (though it may occur in sporadic 
form,) on rocky soil, on sandy dry tracks, like 
the fine sands of New Jersey, or the South ; in 
the well paved, well drained, and dry portions 
of cities, and when the houses are roomy, well 
ventilated, clean, and not over-crowded. That 
is, the ravages of Cholera are scareely felt 
wherever all the proprieties and decencies of life, 
external or public, internal or domestic and pri- 
vate, are carefully observed. 

10. From the general facts, the particular 
sanatory measures to which the attention of the 
Board of Health should be directed, become at 
once evident. 

They are, an early and constant inspection of 
the yards and cellars of houses, with a removal 
of the rubbish and filth that may be found therein, 
to be followed by thorough whitewashing and 
purification; a more frequent cleansing of the 
streets and gutters, and attention to paving and 
grading the same, so as to avoid accumulations 
of water or garbage anywhere ; an especial at- 
tention to the cleansing of private courts and 
alleys common to several dwellings. ‘The sup- 
pression of pig-sties and piggeries —cleaning of 
foul privies with the use of deodorising agents ; 
filling or draining of pools or ponds of staguant 
water, and personal cleanliness by bathing. In 
short, to keep the physical and moral man 
clean. 

‘The above are some of the means calculated 
to diminish the exciting causes of Cholera, and 
render the epidemic or morbific influence com- 
paratively harmless to the community. 

In conclusion, the committee agree in opinion 
that by observing these simple precautionary 


The means for obviating them constitute pri- | suggestions, there is nothing calculated to excite 
vate hygiene ; others, however, are independent | fear or serious apprehension from Cholera, but 
of the individual, are connected with and arise | every encouragement to allay undue solicitude, 
from the condition of the community and the | and inspire confidence and hope to the commu- 


place in which he resides. Over these he can 
have no control. They form the subject of 
public hygiene, which it is the province of the 
Sanatory Committee duly to consider, and for 
the Board of Health, in conjunction with the 
local Municipal Authorities, to carry into exe- 
cution, 

9th. Observation and experience have shown, 
that certain conditions favour, in a special man- 
ner, the prevalence and mortality of Cholera. 
lhese conditions are—low, damp situations, and 
rich alluvial soil ; wharves, banks of rivers and 
Streams ; and moisture or dampness from any 
cause; collections of filth, of vegetable and ani- 
mal matters, and whatever produces offensive 
and noxious effluvia and miasma; foul and im- 
pure atmosphere proceeding from imperfect ven- 
tilation; narrow courts and alleys, crowded 
densely with inhabitants ; and, in fine, whatever 
tends either morally or physically to depress the 


nity. 


A TESTIMONY 


| Of Staffordshire Meeting (England) for Disci- 


pline concerning Hannan Ranpatt, deceased. 


Our dear friend was the daughter of George 
and Elizabeth Boxall, of Dawley, near Coal- 
brookdale, and was born there in the 2d month, 
1787. She was married to our friend Tho- 
mas Martin Randall in the year 1820, and 
whilst a member of Coalbrookdale meeting first 
appeared as a minister, and was recorded as 
such by Shropshire Monthly Meeting in the 
llth month, 1835. 

She became united with this meeting in the 
year 1840, by removal with her family to Shel- 
ton, in the Staffordshire Potteries ; and though 
during the greater part of her residence amongst 
us she laboured under great bodily weakness, 
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tensions seco taneenete earthen etanniisncastaeeetaa aan atest 
which frequently prevented her from attending 
meetings, yet, when able to do so, she was exem- 
plary in the fulfilment of this important duty ; 
and often under much physical infirmity was 
acceptably engaged in the ministry, to the edifi- 
cation and encouragement of her friends. Her 
communications were generally brief, but solemn{ her bodily and mental faculties became addition- 
and weighty; and in the life and power of the} ally impaired, her love to her friends and to the 


{ 
gospel she often testified to the necessity of} precious cause of truth and righteousness conii- 


but her mental faculties being in some degree 
impaired, and being naturally of a diffident dis. 
posiuon, she was rarely engaged in public minis. 
try; yet she was zealous in the maintenance of 
our religious testimonies, and of an humble, cir- 
cumspect life and conversation. Even when 


watchfulness, and “ perfecting holiness in the | nued unabated. 
fear of the Lord ;”’ and we thiak it may be truly} In the course of her last illness she was tried 
said she was favoured to administer grace to her| with deep mental conflicts, and was frequently 
hearers. She was of an humble, sympathizing | engaged in supplication that the Lord, her Re- 
mind, concerned to be found faithful, and to| deemer, who had been with her all her life long, 
adorn the doctrine of God her Saviour in all| might, according to his gracious promise to his 
things. During her protracted illness her mind | disciples, continue to be with her to the end, 
was much clothed with the spirit of supplication. | She remarked at times, that she felt no con- 
To a friend who visited her she remarked, | demnation, yet did not feel that evidence ot ac- 
“T desire to maintain faith and patience. Oh!| ceptance, that seal of assurance, which her soul 
the Lord’s ways are a great deep, and past find-| longed for. After one of these proving conflicts 
ing out. May I not let go my hold! but glorify | she called her daughter to her side, and intimated 
Him in the fires; for He has greatly helped me,| that now she felt that peace which the world 
and I have felt as if I could praise Him even in} could neither give nor take away. From this 
great suffering.”’ period she appeared to be preserved patiently 
She was mercifully enabled to look forward | waiting and quietly hoping for that blessed 
to her approaching change with that hope that| change, whereby, through redeeming Jove and 
is full of a glorious immortality, in which she] merey, “mortality is swallowed up of life.” 
departed this life on the 7th day of the 5th month, | Her decease took place at North Shields, on 
1847, aged 60 years, a minister about twelve| the 5ih of the 7th month, 1847, being in the 
years. Her remains were interred in Friends’ | 90th year of her age, and her remains were in- 
burying ground at Leek, on the 16th of the|terred in Friends’ burial-ground there, on the - 
same, a solemn meeting being held on the} 9th of the same, a solemn meeting being held on 
occasion. the occasion. 


She was a minister about fifty-five years. 











A TESTIMONY 


Of Newcastle (England) Monthly Meetirg con- 
cerning Jane WicuaM, lale of North Shields. 


Our dear friend was the daughter of John and 
Mary Latimer, of Moss House, near Cornwood, 
in Northumberland. She was accustomed to 
express her thankfulness for the care which 
her parents exercised, to train up their children 
in the fear of the Lord, believing it had been 
productive of much benefit to her. At an early 
age she became the wife of Thomas Wigham, 
of Cornwood: a union which was blessed to 
them both. A few years after her marriage her 
mouth was opened in public testimony, and 
there is reason to believe it was her concern to 
labour faithfully in the exercise of her gift. Her 
communications were generally short, but lively, 
and evidently under the humbling, contriting in- 
fluence of gospel love. Her ministerial service 
was chiefly within the limits of her own Monthly 
Meeting, though on two or three occasions she 
travelled as companion to other ministers in the 
neighbouring counties. 

In the eighty-second year of her age she be- 
came a resident within the compass of this meet- 
ing, and was diligent in the attendance of our 
meetings until within ten months of her decease ; 





THE BURNING WELL. 


A correspondent of the Presbyterian, Louis- 

ville, (Ky.) gives the following brief account of 
a subterranean fire in Eastern ‘Texas : 
There is a very singular circumstance in 
Shelby county, Texas, of a well that has been 
burning about twelve months, at the former resi- 
dence of Judge Lusk. When he moved from 
the place, he laid some logs over the well, from 
which he had used water for several years. 
Some time after the woods caught fire, and the 
timber burning fell in, and ignited some sub- 
stance, supposed to be stone coal. The rainy 
seasons have not extingnished it, hut it has burnt 
incessantly. It does not give a very agreeable 
feeling to the visiter; for it is neither sublime 
nor beautiful; but from the deep grumbling 
noise that is heard—the sulphurous smell and 
the dark cloud of smoke that is continually 
rising, a beholder is foreibly convinced that there 
is actually fire and brimstone in the subterra- 
nean regions. Various results are conjectured ; 
perhaps some geologist can give comfort to the 
anxious minds of the surrounding inhabitants, 
by showing what will be the final termination of 
the burning well. 
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PEACE CONGRESS AT BRUSSELS. | 





The Continental delegates, consisted of a large 


In the early part of the Third month last, a| eae of distinguished men from various parts 
circular was issued by Elihu Burritt, calling at-| P surope ; and several members of the British 
S ameeedel af balding o, convention | Parliament, who were not able to give their per- 
tention to the prop 3" ‘sonal attendance, had expressed lial 
of the friends of peace at Paris, in the following} ee — son 
month. Soon afier this publication the Com- ” iidaedie h the object of the C ongress. 
mittee of the London Peace Society, resolved to r 7 a, ae chet was assigned to Viss- 
operate in the movement, subject to the fol- — who made an inaugural address, from 
ae onntlidiainn : which the following is extracted : 
a i. That there be a clear and satisfactory | p an ae Ww ihe frrends of universal 
understanding that such a Convention can be op = “a a me — ee held on the 
ling : uropean continent. Permit me, gentlemen, 
holden, with the full concurrence of the French rapidly to describe the object, and to recite the 
authorities. ee edi 4 operations put forth by the English and Ameri- 
J 2. That nothing in the proceedings of the! can Peace Societics, for promoting their ideas of 
Convention shall be inconsistent with the broad | yniversal federation and concord among all na- 
Christian ground ee has he P soy oer 48 | tions. It was at the close of the long wars which 
eee. tiene regi had signalized the end of the last century and 


. a : . the beginning of the present, that the first Peace 
the principle of a strict and total abstinence from | Society was formed in New York, during the 
all interference in political questions.” _ |eourse of the year 1815. The London Peace 

With these conditions, E. Burritt and his) Society was organized in June, 1816, which has 
friends cordially united, and he proceeded to | many auxiliary associations in England and 
Paris, with a view of making the needful pre-| Seotiand, as well as on theacontinent of Europe. 
liminary arrangements. But upon observing | ‘the United States possess many societies of a 
the state of the public mind there, and consulting | similar nature, and among others the American 
a number of judicious and influential inhabitants + 
of the city, he concluded that the state of ex- 
citement which prevailed at the time, on politi- 
cal questions, rendered it imprudent to attempt 
holding the Congress there. From Paris he re- 











Peace Society, formed on the 8th of May, 1828. 
At Geneva, the Countde Sellon founded in 1830 
a Peace Society. He erected, in his garden, on 
the margin of the lake Leman, an obelisk to 


wer Brussel h h ake commemorate the event. On the 24th of March, 
paired to Brussels, where he was soon joimed | 184], the Society of Christian Morals instituted 


by a number of Englishmen who had come over | a4 its sitting at Paris, a committe of Peace. A 
to promote the objectin view. Having stated in| new society was established a short time after, 
writing, to Rogier, the Prime Minister, the ob-) in that capital, under the name of the Peace So- 
ject of their visit, he expressed his concurrence, | ciety of Paris. Following the example of the 
and his readiness to afford all the assistance In) Count de Sellon, the societies of America, of 
his power for the promotion of the Convention. | Tondon, and of Paris, offered prizes for the best 
He procured for them an introduction to Viss- essays on the subject. Many of these have been 
chers, one of the most distinguished members of published, and develope in general, sound and 
the gerernment, and well known for his philan-| excellent views. The London Peace Society 
thropic sentiments. By the influence and ex- publishes a monthly journal, entitled The Herald 
ertion of this gentieman, a number of the leading of Peace. A Peace Convention, composed of 
men of the city were enlisted in the cause, and delegates from Europe aud America, was held 
a provisional committee was formed, under the in London, on the 22d of June, 1843. ‘The as- 
presidency of Visschers, who, in conjunction sembly unanimously adopted a proposition to 
with the English deputation, completed the ne-| address all civilized governments, praying them 


the On arrangements in time for the opening of | (9 introduce into their treaties, a clause, engaging, 
e Congress on the arrival of the delegates from | jn case of any international differences arising, to 


England. refer them to the mediation of friendly powers. 

The British delegates, amounting to about one | This Address was transmitted to thirty four go- 
hundred and thirty, accompanied by a consider- | vernments, in both hemispheres, and a deputa- 
able number of females, from several parts of | tion had the honour of presenting it to His Ma- 
England, Scotland and Wales, assembled in | jesty, Leopold, King of the Belgians, at an audi- 
London on the evening of Ninth month 18th, | ence granted to them by that Prince, in London, 
and thence proceeded by way of Ostend to Brus- | on the 5th of July, 1843. For some years there 
sels, where they arrived on the morning of the | have existed in our own country two societies, 
20th, and the first sitting of the Congress com- | at Brussels and Mons, founded on the same 
menced at one o’clock of that day. A splendid | principles as the London Society. Notwith- 
saloon was prepared for the accommodation of | standing this, very little was hitherto known in 
the assembly, and it was decorated, not with the | Belgium, of the labours of those eminent philan- 
trophies of war, but the embl-ms of industry | thropists, who were endeavouring to promote the 
and peace, ad:ent of a new era, when the triumph of Peace 
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and intelligence shall be substituted for the spirit 
of conquest and domination. 

‘That illustrious English statesman, Bacon, 
proclaimed, more than two centuries ago, that 
the strength of all human society was its intelli- 
gence, and that with this did its power grow or 
decline. The pen is more mighty than the 
sword. We do not desire the suicide of nations ; 
they mustbe powerful in order to be respected ; 
but there is one thing more powerful, more irre- 
sistible than cannons and bayonets, and that one 
thing is public opinion.” 

Afier a rapid sketch of the efforts which had 
been made in various ages and countries to intro- 
duce a general method of adjusting the disputes 


of nations without recourse to war, the speaker | 


proceded : 

*“ Ask England what has been the cost from 
1793 to 1815, of those wars undertaken solely 
with a view to resist the ideas of aggression en- 
tertained by France. With what profit had the 
French empire retired from its conquests? ‘The 
time for conquerors is past. ‘Throughout all 


Europe, with slight exceptions, the Chamber of 
the Commons exercises the control, reducing | 


every proposition to a question of money. I will 


not aitempt to describe to you the advantages of 


public utility? Has not the aspect of Europe 
completely changed during the last thirty years ? 
The great establishments for charity and instruc- 
tion, the factories, the canals, the roads, the rail- 


ways, the electric telegraphs, the rapid means of | 


locomotion, and the communication of human 
thought—the nearer approach of soul and heart, 
the fusion of interest and sentiment,—to what 
are all these advantages owing? ‘To Peace. 
Upon proceeding to business the first subject 
introduced for discussion, was, ‘The iniquity, in- 


humanity and absurdity of war as a means of 


sulving differences between nations. 
On this subject an essay in French was read, 
which commenced with the observation that as 


Christianity was professed by the nations of 


Europe, it was their duty in their national as 
well as individual capacities, to conform their 
practice to the principles of that religion. On 
the question whether the settlement of national 
controversies by an appeal to arms, is reconcila- 
ble with the doctrines of Christianity, with the 
dictates of reason, the requirements of justice or 
the pleadings of humanity, the following just and 
noble sentiments were advanced. 

“ Christianity lays down clear principles for 
the government of our conduct, both in private 
and public life; and in no single instance can the 
slightest indication be found of a relaxation of 
the authority of the Divine commandment. We 
are taught to obey the great law of love under 
all circumstances, and to ‘overcome evil with 
good” on all occasions. If we have enemies, 
Christianity teaches us to feed them when 
hungry, and if they thirst to give them drink. 
If any act be criminal in the individual, it is 


‘equally a crime if committed by a nation at 
large. 


Christianity legislates for the larger as 
well as for the smaller sphere; to assume its 
title, therefore, by a nation, only multiplies jis 
obligations to obey. ‘Till it can be shown 
that Christianity has forfeited its claim to uni- 
versal obedience, no presumed necessities of 
society,—no imaginary exigencies of State policy, 
ean absolve a nation from its obligations. It js 
always dangerous to tamper with the distinction 
between right and wrong; and the folly, as well 
as wickedness of overlooking this distinction, 
has never received more signal and disastrous 
illustration than upon the various slaughter fields 
of Europe and America. Let the spirit of in- 
quiry which is penetrating every part of our 
| social system, developing and dispelling so many 
of the prejudices and follies of the past, fall with 
accumulated intensity upon this relic of an old 
and barbarous infatuation. Bring it forth with- 
out hesitation into the clear pure light of God’s 
holy truth, and if it will nots‘and the test of its 
impartial examination, cast it away as a fulse 
and wicked custom, and unworthy of the man- 
hood of the world! 

“The more closely we examine the spirit and 
precepts of Christianity, the more strongly do 
\they commend themselves to the enllghtened 
‘reason of mankind. Christianity is never more 
| 


| 
i 


| 


| rational than when it commands us to abstain 
from evil; and men are never so irrational as 
when they plead for its perpetration under any 
| pretext which may be urged on its behalf. The 
| popular excuses for War are, that we must fight 
| to defend our lives, our property, and our honour. 
Now without going very deeply into the philo- 
sophy of the matter, there is a glaring inconsis- 
tency upon the very face of these arguments. 
| We are to fight to defend life,—but this system 
of defence has robbed the world of fourteen thou- 
sand millions of its subjects who have perished 
upon the battle field. We are to fight to defend 
| our property ; strange that the wisdom of hu- 
manity should be so slow to perceive the ruinous 
rate of insurance which War exacts for the pre- 
| servation of property. Weighed down with her 
war debts, Europe isnow well nigh sunk under the 
oppressive burden of that system of protection 
upon which she has relied with such obstinate 
pertinacity. She has mortgaged the industry of 
her pedple to an extent which cripples their en- 
ergies and crushes their spirit, and from which 
it will require a century of profound peace to re- 
lease them.—‘ We must fight for the national 
honour.’—In what then does the honour of a 
nation consist?—In the quick resentment of 
offence ?—The jealous observance of preroga- 
tive ?—The exact distinction of territorial boun- 
dary ?—Are these pre-eminent above every other 
consideration ?—Is there no honour in religion— 
in morality—and in humanity? Nothing can 
be truly honourable which is not truly good. 
No system can redound to a nation’s true glory, 
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which mocks its profession of religion, and sanc-| our convictions. Yes, gentlemen, | am con- 
tions the commission of crime.” vineed that a general national jurisdiction is the 

«If those who govern nations and lead public | expression of the conscious want of the age, al- 
opinion, had but been half as zealous to aw iken though at present inperfectly apprehended.” 
the sympathies of mankind for the sufferings in| He was followed by Ewart, M. P., who de- 
flicted-by war, as they have been to consult | clared that he had been more than twenty years 
empty honour and perishing fame, the public a member of the House of Commons, and be- 
mind would long ere this have become disgusted lieved thai an immense majority of his colleagues 
with the cruelty and the folly of war, and would! and of the British nation were in faveur of 
have demanded that some other tribunal for the | peace. Ile observed that many great truths had 
setiiement of international disputes should be | long been treated as utopian by the enemies of 
erected in its place.” progress. ‘Those who proposed the abolition of 

Francisque Bouvet, member of the National) slavery were exposed to ridicule. But slavery 
Assembly of France, next addressed the Con-} had been abolished by the English, and was 
gress in French, expressing his satisfaction in| about to be abolished by the French. So the 
being engaged in the work of universal peace, in| doctrine of universal peace is now treated as 
conjunction with the representatives of thatgreat| utopian. It is said to be very good in theory, 
principle who were assembled there from all| but the time had not yet arrived for its discus- 
parts of the civilized world; and that the first) cussion. But he insisted that at a time when 
universal Congress of the friends of Peace, had | the flames of war threaten again to be rekindled, 
convened in the land which had been so often | when certain sparks appear to announce a general 
the theatre of blind and brutal war. He de-| conflagration, the friends of peace ought more 
clared that the task which they had undertaken, | than ever to raise their voice against the horrors 
to wrestle by intelligence and morality with the | and abominations of war. He denounced as an 
destructive scourge of war, was a difficult, but | antiquated absurdity, the opinion that the happi- 
noble one; “a sublime apostleship, to labour | ness of one nation is to consist of the abasement 
for the recognition by the governments of the | of a rival; but that it is the interest as well as 
earth, of a form of justice more elevated and | duty of all nations to desire the prosperity of 
profitable than the murderous decision of batiles.”’ | each other, 

He then adverted to his own efforts togetthe| J. S. Buckingham stated to the Assembly, 
principle of arbitration as a substitute for war, | that he had travelled over great part of the an- 
recognized in the new French constitution. He | cient continent, had visited the sites of Nineveh, 
declared his wish that the preamble to that con- | Babylon, Palmyra, Thebes and Memphis; cities 
stitution had contained the expression of a desire | once more populous, wealthy and powerful than 
to see established, an international jurisdiction | the most flourishing of our day, and found them 
to determine differences which may arise among | shrouded in the silence of death; every where 
nations; to guarantee treaties, and to regulate the | exhibiting the devastations of war. Rome, the 
great movements of the human mind, with a/ mistress of the world, was herself swallowed up 
view to the morality and well being of society. | by conques’, furnishing an impressive example 

Ile added that he yet hoped to see the decree | of the Divine declaration, * All they that take 
of universal peace inscribed on the constitution | the sword shall perish with the sword.” ‘The 
of France. He compared the present condition | precepts of our holy religion command us to 
of nations to that of individuals in a state of bar- | love one another, and proclaim universal frater- 
barism, and urged the necessity of a general as-| nity. And what can be more opposed to the 
sociation to regulate the intercourse of nations, | precepts of Christianity, than to see bishops 
and preserve the general peace, as civil govern-| blessing the banners that are to be unfurled 
ments protect individuals and families in their} on the field of carnage? , And the speaker in- 
social relations. formed that he had seen, close at hand, the 

After adverting to the decline of the papal | actual horrors of war, of which many there had 
power, and the failure of the ecumenical councils | seen only the poetical side. For he entered the 
to preserve the peace of Christendom, he added : | navy at nine years of age; was taken prisoner 
“ But I hasten to say, gentlemen, that the im-| at eleven, and endured the evils of captivity ; 
mortal spirit, the spirit of Christianity, will rise | and afier regaining his liberty had assisted at a 
again above the de!uge which has engulphed this | dozen battles. 
withered and superannuated form, and wave its} HH. Richard, Secretary to the London Peace 
Wings of fire over the social world, and shed upon | Society, said, there was an aspeet of the ques- 
it anew its sacred inspirations. But who shall/ tion before them, to which perhaps sufficient 
create the appropriate form, a universal form in| prominence had not been given. 
which this principle shall be embodied? Who,| “And it was not merely on the ground of his 
if I may so speak, will erect a temple for it? | own personal convictions, of the paramount im- 
This is the great problem to be resolved, this is| portance of this view of the subject, that he 
the dificult work which you and I have to prose- | asked permission to say a few words; but also, 
cute, which must constiiute the ultimate aim of! and especially, as standing there to represent the 
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London Peace Society, probably the first impor- 
tant organization that was formed for the dif- 
fusion of those principles which had brought 
the Congress together, and which from its car- 
liest origin had based all its proceedings on this 
simple and fundamental axiom—that all war is 
inconsistent with the spirit and precepts of Chris- 
tianity. For though it be unquestionably true, 
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western reservoir. The Districts are now azain 
supplied with water from their own works. |t js 
understood that this arrangement is only temporary, 
aud that the reservoirs are hereafter to be recoy. 
structed more substantially than at first. 

New Mexico.--Dates from Santa Fe to the 18h 
of Tenth month have been received. Genera! 
Lane, the new Governor of Oregon, had arrived at 
Santa Fe, on the way to his government. The 


that ample arguments against this barbarous | people of New Mexico had held a Convention of 


practice may be derived from every considera- 
tion connected with the relations and interests of 
human life and society —from justice, humanity, 
freedom, civilization, commerce, economy; yet 
from no quarter is its condemnation at once so 
authoritative and emphatic, as when it is tried 
by the spirit of the Gospel. And when we re- 
flect what war is—its crimes, its cruelties, its 
atrocities—in what evil principles of ambition, 
cupidity, and revenge it originates ; how it calls 
into preternatural developement all the worst 
passions of man’s nature; when we reflect what 

yar has done, throughout all ages; what deso- 
lation and agony it has carried among the abodes 
of man; how it has covered the face of the earth 
with the bones of unburied men, and manured 
her soil with the richest blood of her own sons ; 
how it has defied the claims of justice, and out- 
raged the spirit of humanity; how it has preci- 
pitated millions of men into the dread presence 
of their eternal Judge! with their hands all reek- 
ing in their brother’s blood, and their spirits dis- 
torted by the fiercest and foulest passions; it 
does seem strange that it should be necessary for 
any one to stand up, in the nineteeth century of 
the Christian era, and in the heart of Christen- 
dom, to prove that such a system as this is, and 
cannot but be, in direct, irreconcilable and ever- 
lasting aftagonism to the whole spirit and genius 
of the Gospe!.” 

“{t may be aske, what can we do; a small 
minority of mep, with whom the great bulk of 
society has no sympathy, but is disposed to 
treat with ridicule and contempt? I reply, that 
we can do that in which all the great moral and 
social revolutions in the history of mankind 
have originated. We can cast truth into the 
public mind; we can refuse (from fear of the 
world’s ridicule) to smother our own honest 
convictions; we can enlighten the public opi- 
nion, and rouse the national conscience, in all 
countries, and gradually prepare for a time when, 
if the peopie are again menaced with war by the 
dissensions of their governments, they will lift 
up a voice of remonstrance so indignant and em- 
phatic, that no government shall dare to precipi- 
tate them again into that vortex of cost, crime, 
and blood.” 





SUMMARY OF NEWS, 

In our 10th number (Vol. 2.) will be found an 
account of the breach at the Spring Garden Re- 
servoir. Immediate steps were taken by the Dis- 
trict authorities to repair the damage, and on the 
24th, at 4 P. M., the water was again let into the 


delegates, and adopted a petition to Congress, 
praying for a Territorial Government, with a Go. 
vernor, Legislature, Delegate to Congress, &c., and 
all the usual rights of appeal from the Territorial 
Courts to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
They “respectiully, but firmly, protest against the 
dismemberment of our (their) territory, in favour 
of Texas, or for auy cause.” They also say, “We 
do not desire to have domestic slavery within our 
borders, and until the time shall arrive for our ad- 
mission into the Union, we desire to be protected 
by Congress against its introduction amongst us, ” 


Catirornia.—Accounts from California repre. 
sent that immense quantities of gold have been re- 
cently found among the mountains, and in the 
rivers of a portion of that country, and that the 
people have abandoned almost every other occu- 
pation for that of gathering the precious metals, 
The accounts of the enormous quantities which 
are daily procured, have more of the air ‘of fiction 
than reality. One account says that ‘ many per- 
sons have culled in one day, of the finest gold, 
from 300 to 800 dollars, ol for many days to- 
gether averaged 75 to 150 dollars ;’’ and that the 
acquisition, by a single man, of 30 to 40 dollars . 
per day, was very general. It is said that houses 
and farms are deserted, crops left standing in the 
fields, vessels on the coast deserted by their crews, 
and labourers of any kind scarcely to be procured 
at any price. In consequence of this utter neglect 
of agriculture and commerce in the pursuit of trea- 
sure, the price of provisions and other necessaries 
has risen to an extraordinary height. Flour is said 
to be selling for $40 per barrel, aud other articles 
in proportion. These accounts ought doubtless to 
be received with considerable allowance, but it 
appears certain, that large quartities of gold exist 
in California, and that its collection engrosses much 
of the attention of the people. The establishment 
of a branch Mint among them, is much desired 
by the inhabitants of the territory. 


Concress.—The Thirtieth Congress commenced 
its second session on the 4th inst. Both Houses 
organized, and appointed committees to inform the 
President of the fact. In the Senate, Douglass ol 
[llinoig, gave notice that he would, at an early day, 
introduce a bill to organize territorial governments 
for the new territories of Nebraska, Minesota, New 
Mexico, and California. Cameron, of Pennsylva- 
nia. gave notice that he would introduce a bill to 
provide for taking the census of 1850. 


The President’s Message was delivered, as usual, 
on the 5th, and brought to this city in the after- 
noon. It occupies seven columns and a half in 
the North American and United States Gazette. 
Iu regard to the admission of rey into the 
newly acquired territories, the President takes, 
as might have been expected, a southern view of 
the subject. But the question will no doubt be 
closely sifted in Congress. 





